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on the lower Congo. The author, probably because he could thus best feel sure 
of publication, has chosen to write a volume intended to find a place in Sab- 
bath School libraries in one of the straitest sects of English dissent; not only 
that, he has reverted to an absurd old fashion of having the story told by a 
mere rod of brass, the common medium of exchange value in the African jungle. 
Yet despite this forbidding fiction of construction the book is vivid, fairly 
crisp with life. Except for this absurd conversational bit of base metal the 
people stand out clear and distinct in the life which is theirs and show us what 
they are and how they live. The value of the book is ethnographic. Here, 
as throughout equatorial Africa, the keynote of interest for American students 
is Brer Rabbit. In these tales of the Congo — thankfully we note a hundred 
pages of them — the characters are the gazelle and the leopard. We find the tar 
baby in what must be its true beginning: the leopard sticks by virtue of the 
magic of unholy "juju" in the fetish image, a higher plane of thought than 
mere adhesion to sticky tar. Even in the Basubwa legend of Nakami the baby 
is coated with glue. In the country of Miss Cronise's "Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. 
Spider and the other Beef," in Sierra Leone, where we find a contamination of 
the Annacy mythos, it is to a wax girl that Mr. Spider sticks fast. If Mr. 
Weeks has done naught else for us he has given us the tar baby in its true and 
spiritual essence, the fetish image Nkondi. William Churchill. 

Dr. Walter Volz. Reise durch das Hinterland von Liberia im Win- 
ter 1906-1907. Nach seinen Tagebiichem bearbeitet von Dr. Rudolf 
Zeller. 167 pp. Ills., maps. A. Francke, Bern. ioir. Mk. 3.60. 9j^x6^. 
The back country of Liberia has remained practically a terra incognita to 
this day. Most of the stimuli which promoted exploration elsewhere were lack- 
ing there. Prospective colonists preferred countries better suited for cultivation 
than its almost impenetrable woods, and its fauna and flora seemed too little 
diversified to make it especially attractive to scientists. In addition, the lack of 
personal safety throughout the territory acted as a general deterrent. For, with- 
out the protection of a strong mother country, the Liberian government was 
hardly able to maintain its foothold on the coast, and the hinterland was for a 
long time an apple of discord between the neighboring powers. It was not until 
1908 that Liberia made good its claim on it, by taking formal possession of its 
native settlements, just in time to prevent its annexation by France. It is owing 
to this state of things that the information which this book contains was dearly 
bought by the untimely death of its author. It is based on the contents of his 
diary and note books, which were worked over by a friend and reproduced as 
much as possible in the author's own language. 

Dr. Volz entered his field of work from Sherbro, Sierra Leone, crossing the 
western boundary of Liberia beyond Baiiama, and thus stepping directly into the 
back country without touching the Liberian coast. The first country which he 
traversed in Liberia was that of the Bande tribe, a region of moderate hills, 
with more or less swampy bottoms between, and where the villages were built 
on the hills. They had a more or less regular, circular shape, and were pro- 
tected by live hedges, four or more in succession, instead of palisades, which 
were planted across the roads, and had one opening in the center for a door. 
Proceeding eastward towards Sambatahun, the country was found less densely 
wooded and less hilly. Tobacco and rice were cultivated in the bottoms. De- 
serted villages were plenty, testifying the belligerent mood of the Bele tribe 
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farther to the south. The inhabited settlements were all fortified; the most 
important of them is Loma, where the author reached his most southerly point. 
There the houses, oval or rectangular in shape, were built on foundations con- 
siderably broader than the walls, so that they protruded from under them, form- 
ing a kind of step or bench all around the house. Only half of the area 
covered by the roof was enclosed by the walls; the other half formed an open 
piazza, covered by the roof and supported by four beams or poles. Slavery is 
still practiced there, in spite of the laws of the country. 

At that place Dr. Volz received the first news of impending war, but resolved 
to proceed. Being detained at Loma for about three weeks, he used the enforced 
leisure to compose a comparative vocabulary of the five dialects spoken in the 
neighborhood, and collected information on the dreaded Bele, which affirmed 
earlier reports of their cannibalism. He finally reached Bussamai, the capital of 
the Siama, whence he sent a letter to the commander of the French detachment 
beyond the line, but waited in vain for an answer, and his letter probably never 
left the town. He then desired to go on to the French post, but carriers and 
guides were openly refused by the natives, who seem to have held the white man 
as a kind of fetish. So he was obliged to stay there in semi-captivity, and was 
killed in the attack on Bussamai by the French. M. K. Genthe. 

ASIA 

The Coming China. By Joseph King Goodrich, xx and 298 pp. Ills. , index. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1911. 7^ x 5. 

A great and ancient land without a name, the largest racial collocation in 
the world without a common language, it is small wonder that China is an ever 
present mystery. Its present time of trouble is bringing its crop of books; they 
have scarcely as yet begun to come from the presses. In such conditions the 
first and the last are sure to prove the more valuable; the first because the 
publishers are still exercising an intelligent choice in the material, the latter 
because they will represent the more mature judgment of the best authorities. 
None will dispute the standing of Prof. Goodrich, for to his service in the 
educational system of Japan he prefaced an experience of life in China which 
began in 1866 at Swatow, where European influence was at the minimum as 
compared with other treaty ports. 

So far as relates to the greater events of history, those items which find 
place in annals and in formal record, Prof. Goodrich is commendably dis- 
cursive. But his account is not on that score to be held superficial. He uses 
each such event, with which we may be assumed to be familiar, only as an 
identifying point and he employs it only so far as may serve fitly to introduce 
his chief objective, the character of the individual Chinaman. It is that which 
must underlie the course of China in its present upheaval ; it is that which 
must assist us to some sort of comprehension of what is being done in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The Manchu (Tsing) dynasty has gone down in the present disorder. It 
ruled just eight years less than the Ming dynasty, which it succeeded; two 
other dynasties, the brief Mongol (Yuan) and the Sung, take us back to Alfred 
the Great. Mere dynastic change is trivial in the cycles of Cathay, it has hap- 
pened so often. Giles's synoptical table presents thirty-nine such upheavals back 
to the first dynasty contemporary with the father of Noah. It is because this 



